THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


(Froissart presenting his book of Amours and Moralities fo Richard Il] 


FROISSART AND HIS CHRONICLE. 
No. XI. 


A rew years after his visit to Gaston de Foix, the his- 
torian determined to visit England. He was now 
neaily sixty years of age, but his spirit was as young 
«nd indefatigable as ever. It is impossible to behold 
without admiration the unwearied diligence of Frois- 
sart to make his great history correct, or without sym- 
pathy the enthusiasm which made the most toilsome 
journeys only so many laboursof love. As an instance 
of the former quality, so indispensable to writers who 
would honestly assume all the serious responsibilities 
of history, we may here mention an interesting anec- 
dote. en, about 1390, he began the composition of 
his third volume, in which he had to write of the wars 
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of Castile, he suddenly remembered that his materials, 
however ample, had been received from Spaniards 
and their allies the Gascons only; so he stays his 
narration till he obtained the views and statements 
of the other party so materially concerned — the 
On inquiry he learns that some Por- 
tuguese are at Bruges; he goes thither, where he is 
informed that a knight of that nation, “a valiant and 
wise man, and of the council of the king of Portugal,” 
had just arrived at Middleburgh in Zealand, in his way 
to Prussia, to join in the war against the Turkish in- 
fidels. To Middleburgh immediately starts Froissart, 
where he finds the knight, and is well received by 
him. Froissart now obtains such abundant informa- 
tion, that he immediately returns to his own country 
to finish his volume, and to leave on record his delight 
at the results of the journey he had taken. Of the 
number and variety of his journeys it is difficult to 
form a sufficiently just conception, unless perhaps by 
the statement, that wherever there was anything or 
more than ordinary moment going on in Europe, there 
in all probability would Froissart be. It may not be 
uninteresting to trace his known movements for two 
or three years after leaving Orthes. He departed from 
thence in the train of the Countess of Boulogne, who 
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took the route of Avignon, to see the pope, her 
kinsman, at which place, by the way, Froissart was 
robbed. From Avignon he went to Auvergne, where 
the countess met her affianced husband, the Duke of 
Berri, and where they were married. Froissart com- 
posed a pastoral in honour of the event. He next went 
io Paris, and from thence with the Lord de Coucy to 
his castle of Creveceur, just given him by the French 
king. From this nobleman he learnt the particulars of 
the negociations going on between England and 
France. A flying visit to his native place, Hainault, 
took up the next fortnight or so, when he went to see 
his patron the Count of Blois, in Holland, to whom he 
told all the history of his travels since they had last 
parted. He afterwards went to Paris, where he wit- 
nessed the splendid entrance of Isabel of Bavaria, 
prior to her marriage with the young French king ; 
then again to Avignon, to behold the meeting of the 
emperor and the pope, &c. &c. It is our knowledge of 
these things that compels us to believe that the most 
romantic of historians must be also the most true. 

Ilis objects in visiting England seem to have been 
of a mingled character; as we learn from his own de- 
lightful account of that visit. “True it was, that J, 
Sir John Froissart, as at that time treasurer and canon 
of Chimay, in the county of Hainault, in the diocese of 
Liege, had great affection to go and see the realm of 
england, when I had been in Abbeville, and now that 
truce was taken between the realms of France and 
Iengland, to endure four years by sea and land. Many 
reasons moved me to that voyage. One was, because 
in my youth I had been brought up in the court of the 
noble king Edward III. and Queen Philippa, his wife, 
and among their children and other barons of England 
ihat were as then alive, in whom I found all nobleness, 
honour, largeness, and courtesy. Therefore I desired 
to see the country, thinking thereby I should live 
much the longer, for I had not been there twenty- 
seven years before; and I thought though I saw not 
those lords that I left alive there, that at the least I 
should see their heirs, the which should do me much 
ssood to see, and also to justify the histories and mat- 
ters that I had written of them. For these causes and 
others I had great desire to go into England to see 
King Richard, who was son to the noble Prince of 
Wales and of Aquitaine ; for I had not seen this King 
Richard since he was christened in the cathedral 
church of Bourdeaux, at which I was there. And ere 
I took my journey I had engrossed in a fair book, well 
illumined, all the matters of amours and moralities 
that in four and twenty years before I had made and 
composed. And I had this said fair book well covered 
with velvet, and garnished with clasps of silver and 
gilt, thereof to make a present to the king at my first 
coming to his presence. I had such desire to go this 
voyage, that the pain and travail grieved me nothing. 
Thus provided of horses and other necessaries, I passed 
the sea at Calais, and came to Dover the 12th day of 
the month of July (1395). When I came there I found 
no man of my knowledge; it was so long since I 
had been in England; and the houses were all newly 
changed, and young children were become men, and the 
women knew me not, norI them. SoI abode half a 
day and alla night at Dover. It was on a Tuesday ; 
and the next day by nine of the clock I came to Can- 
terbury to St. Thomas’s shrine and to the tomb of the 
noble Prince of Wales, who is there interred right 
richly. There I heard mass, and made my offering to 
the holy saint. And there I was informed how King 
Richard should be there next day on the pilgrimage, 
which was after his return out of Ireland, where he 
had been the space of nine months or thereabouts. 
The king had a devotion to visit St. Thomas’s shrine, 
also because the prince his father was there buried. 
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And I thought to abide the king there; and go [| 
did. 

* And the next day the king came thither witha noble 
company of lords, Jadies, and damsels. And when | 
was among them they seemed to me all new folks. | 
knew no person. The time was sore changed jn 
twenty-eight years. And with the king, as then, was 
none of his uncles; the Duke of Lancaster was jy 
Aquitaine, and the Dukes of York and Gloucester on 
other businesses ; so that at first I was all abashed, 
For if I had seen any ancient knight that had been 
with King Edward or with the prince, I had been well 
recomforted ; but I could see none such. Then J de- 
mauded for a knight called Sir Richard Stacy whether 
he were alive or not. And it was showed me, ‘ Yes,’ 
but he was at London. Then I thought use to go to 
the Lord Thomas Percy, great seneschal of England, 
who was there with the king: so I acquainted me 
with him, and I found him right honourable and gra- 
cious. And he offered to present me and my lettefs to 
the king, whereof I was right joyful; for it behoved 
me to have some means to bring me to the presence of 
such a prince as the King of England was. He went 
to the king’s chamber, at which time the king was 
gone to sleep; and so he showed me, and bade me 
return to my lodging and come again. And so I did; 
and when I came to the bishop’s palace, I found the 
Lord Thomas Percy ready to ride to Ospringe ; and he 
counselled me to make as then no knowledge of my 
being there, but to follow the court. And he said he 
would cause me ever well to be lodged till the king 
should be at the fair castle of Leeds in Kent. 

“ T ordered me after his counsel, and rode before to 
Ospringe. And by adventure I was lodged in a house 
where was lodged a gentle knight of England, called 
Sir William Lisle. He had tarried there behind the 
king, because he had pain in his head all the night 
before. He was one of the king’s privy chamber ; and 
when he saw that I was a stranger, and, as he thought, 
of the marches of France, because of my language, we 
fell in acquaintance together, for the gentlemen of 
England are courteous, treatable, and glad of acquaint- 
ance. Then he demanded what I was, and what busi- 
ness I had to do in those parts. I showed him a great 
par: of my coming thither, all that the Lord Thomas 
Percy had said to me and ordered me to do. He then 
answered me, and said how I could not have a better 
man, and that on Friday the king should be at the 
castle of Leeds. And he showed me that when I came 
there I should find there the Duke of York, the king's 
uncle ; whereof I was right glad, because I had letters 
directed to him, and also tha* in his youth he had seen 
me in the court of the noble King Edward his father 
and the queen his mother. . 

“Then on the Friday in the morning Sir William 
Lisle and I rode together, and thus we rode to Leeds, 
and thither came the king and all his company. And 
there I found the Lord Edmund, Duke of York. Then 
I went to him ; I delivered my letters from the Count 
of Hainault, his cousin, and from the Count of Ostre- 
vant. The duke received me well, and made me good 
cheer, and said, ‘ Sir John, hold you aJways near to us, 
and we shall show you love and courtesy: we are 
bound thereto for the love of time past, and for love of 
my lady the old queen my mother, in whose court you 
were; we have good remembrance thereof.’ Then I 
thanked him, as reason required. So I was advanced 
by reason of him and Sir Thomas Percy and Sir Wil- 
liam Lisle; by their means I was brought into the 
king's chamber, and into his presence by means of his 
uncle the Duke of York. Then I delivered my letters 
to the king, and he took and read them at good leisure. 
Then he said to me that I was welcome, as one that 
had been and is of the English court. As on that day 
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1842.] THE PENNY 
I showed not the king the book I had brought for him ; 
he was so sore occupied with great affairs, that I had as 
then no leisure to present my book.” 

At this time important matters engaged the atten- 
tion of Richard ; he was in treaty concerning his mar- 
riage with Isabel, daughter of the King of France, and 
the Gascon lords had appealed against the grant of 
Aquitaine to his cousin the Duke of Lancaster. A 
great council was summoned to consider these subjects 
at Eltham, towards which place the king went, and 
Froissart and his train. On the way the historian 
pursues his vocation with his usual industry, question- 
ing all who were near him; and the results are the 
accounts of the Irish expedition and of the policy of 
the English court, which we find in his fourth and Jast 
volume. All this while Froissart was anticipating the 
pleasure of presenting his fair book, with its velvet 
cover, and silver and gilt clasps; and after a few days 
stay at Eltham his desire was gratified. 

“On the Sunday following all such as had been 
there departed, and all their counsellors, except the 
Duke of York, who abode still about the king; and 
Sir Thomas Percy and Sir Richard Stacey showed my 
business to the king. Then the king desired to see 
my book that I had brought for him; so he saw it in 
his chamber, for [ had laid it there ready on his bed. 
When the king opened it, it pleased him well, for it 
was fair illumined and written, and covered with 
crimson velvet, with ten buttons of silver and gilt, and 
roses of gold in the midst, with two silver clasps 
gilt, richly wrought. Then the king demanded of ne 
whereof it treated, and I showed him how it treated of 
matters of love. whereof the king was very glad. And 
he looked into it, and read it in many places; for he 
could speak and read French very well. And he gave 
it to a knight of his chamber named Sir Richard 
Crendon, to bear it into his secret chamber.” 

Froissart, after this gracious reception of his literary 
labours, stayed some time with the king, “ not always 
in one place; for the king oftentimes removed to 
Eltham, to Leeds, to Kingston, to Sheen, to Chertsey, 
or to Windsor, about the marches of London.” From 
England Froissart returned to complete the last por- 
tions of his Chronicle, little expecting, we may be sure, 
the nature of the last momentous event he would have 
to record in it,—the deposition and death of the Eng- 
lish monarch who had shown him so’much kindness 
and courtesy, and the elevation of Bolingbroke to the 
throne. With a notice of that event, which will form 
the subject of our next paper, we shall terminate the 
resent series ; for there also does the historian end 
is great work. 


SALTERNS. ; 


Tue only branch of trade on the island [Hayling, near 
Portsmouth] is the manufacture of salt, which, it ap- 
pears, was made here Jong before the Conquest; and 
the inhabitants have always been famous for the great 
superiority of this article in foreign markets. 

St. Augustin, among others, celebrates the great 
excellency of the salt manufactured round the shores 
of the Helingey island, which was in his time superior 
to all the salts of the British coasts. 

The making of this article depends, in a great mea- 
sure, on the weather. During about four months in 
the summer, salt is manufactured. The salt water 
is first let into square level shallow places formed in 
a field adjoining the sea: these shallow places are 
called brine-pans. In one, the Saltern, ten acres of 
ground are occupied for this purpose. The boiling- 
house, where the brine is boiled, contains five large 
square shallow pans of sheet-iron. The brine formed 





on two acres of ground is sufficient to supply one boil- 
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ing-pan. The brine-pans in the fields vary in size 
from three rods square to a quarter of an acre. In 
fine weather the salt water becomes brine in about 
seven days. It is then pumped up by a wind-pump 
with sails into four reservoirs or pits, each holding 
brine sufficient to make twenty-five tons of salt. From 
these pits the brine is pumped into the pans in the 
house. The brine is then boiled for twelve hours, 
there being a fire under each pan. During the boil- 
ing it is twice skimmed; first one hour after it has 
commenced boiling, and again at the end of the fourth 
hour. As soon as the brine has been first skimmed, 
the crystals of salt may be perceived rising to the top, 
from whence they immediately fall to the bottom. 

The salt being formed, it is shovelled out hot and 
wet into wooden troughs, holding from about ten to 
twelve bushels. These troughs have holes at the 
bottom, through which the dross called Jitters runs, 
forming itself into stalactites. The salt remains in the 
trough ten hours, and is then removed into the store- 
house. The crystallization of Epsom salts* is formed 
from the drippings of the bitters, and from the dross 
at the bottom of the salt in the store-house. The 
steam from the brine when. boiling passes up large 
wooden flues, each flue being broad enough to cover 
two pans. 

One chaldron of coals per week is required for each 
an, which makes two tons of salt. In the saltern we 
ave described, about one hundred and fifty-two tons 

are made during the season of fifteen wecks and a half. 
There are five pans in the boiljng-house of this saltern ; 
each pan is nine fect square, one foot arep. and the 
brine is poured in to the depth of eight inches: eight 
bushels are made every twelve hours, and the pans 
are worked day and night for five days out of the 
seven. 

Salt is sold for sixty shillings a ton: the coals, which 
are of an inferior kind, cost from twenty-four to twenty- 
six shillings the chaldron.—(From The Guide to Hay- 
~ Island, an extremely well-executed work of iis 

ind.) 


* Hitherto these salts have not been used, and many thousand 
tons must have been lost from the ignorance of the manufacturer. 





Sponge of Syme.—On reaching the town, we were surprised at 
being conducted to a large Greek tavern or café, and at seeing 
many European-looking characters. These were agents come to 
purchase sponge, which forms the chief traffic of the island, aud 
the procuring of which is the principal occupation of the inha- 
bitants. In the port were vessels of various sizes, the larger 
waiting for cargoes, which they take to Smyrna, where it is sorted 
for the European market: the finest quality, which sells here for 
about two hundred piastres per oke, or seventeen shillings per 
pound, is almost exclusively confined to the English market. 
The smaller vessels belonged to the island: in them the divers 
visit the coast of Candia, and even Barbary, in search of this 
useful article of trade, which is also found in the rocky coves 
round the island itself, though not. of so fine a quality. The 
sponge, when first detached from the rock, where it grows in a 
cup-like shape, is perfectly smooth and black, sometimes covered 
with a skin or coating of the same hue, and full of an offensive 
white liquid, which is forced out by pressing it under foot. When 
packed in casks to be sent to Smyrna, the sponges are filled with 
fine white sand, and when dried, are compressed into a very 
small compass. The object of the sand is said to be in order to 
preserve the sponge: it also adds considerably to their weight ; 
and as they are always sold by weight, it appears at first to he 
rather a dishonest mode of proceeding; but it is probable that 
were it not for the sand the fine sponges would weigh so little, 
that they would be cheaper than the coarse ones; whereas if the 
fine sponge requires a greater quantity of sand to fill up its pores, 
its weight will be proportionably increased : thus the mixing the 
sand and selling them by weight may be, in fact, perfectly fair 
and honest: however, I must admit I did not hear this reason 
given.—Hamilton’s Researches in Asia Minor, &c. : 


Q2 
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(The Ash—Frazinus Excelsior.) 


THE ASH. 


Next to the oak, the ash is the most valuable of al) our 
trees. If the oak be regarded as the king of trees and 
the Hercules of the forest, the ash may fairly claim su- 
premacy as their queen, and Gilpin terms it the Venus 
of the woods. Its trunk is not so giant-like as the 
oak, but it frequently attains a greater height. The 
oak is pre-eminently useful for ship-building and all 
purposes in which great durability is required ; and 
the ash, for the variety of agricultural and useful 
common purposes in which it is employed, is some- 
times called the “husbandiman’s tree.” Evelyn says,— 
“in peace and war it is a wood in the highest request.” 
He here alludes to pikes, spears, and bows having been 
anciently made of ash. Except the roots, which are 
often curiously veined and capable of taking a good 
— the ash is scarcely used by the cabinet-maker ; 
but to the village carpenter and wheelwright its timber 
is invaluable on account of its hardness, toughness, and 
elasticity. It is used for ploughs, harrows,. wheels, 
axle-trees, handles for spades and various implements 
of agriculture, and it has the advantage of combining 
strength with lightness. It is also very valuable for 
blocks, pulleys, and those parts of machinery which 
have to sustain sudden shocks. Kitchen tables made 
ef ash do not splinter, and they bear scouring well. 





Milk-pails are formed of it by rolling the plank intoa 
hollow cylinder and putting in a bottom. Ash timber 
will bear a greater weight without breaking than that 
of any other of the indigenous forest-trees of Europe. 
Like the Spanish chestnut, the wood of young trees Is 
most esteemed, as the fibre is stronger and more elas- 
tic. An ash-pole three inches in diameter will be as 
durable as the timber of the largest tree. The best 
time for felling is said to be when the tree has at- 
tained the age of from thirty tosixty years ; but it con- 
tinues to grow for several centuries. A great part of 
the supply of ash timber is obtained from trees grow- 
ing in hedge-rows. In some districts it is almost 
the only tree planted in this way; but the supply from 
the hedge-rows is every day diminishing, as, notwith- 
standing the value of the timber, the long straggling 
roots, which push forth just below the surface, exhaust 
the soil around, and the tree is sacrificed to the neces- 
sity of speedier profits from the annual produce of the 
ground whose fertility it destroys. The ash is fre- 
quently pollarded, rn 4 when thus treated it yields a 
considerable quantity of wood for fuel and minor pur- 
poses. Besides its more general use by the carpenter, 
the ash is valuable in viher ways: it makes g 
potash ; the bark isemployed in tanning calf-skins and 
nets; and as fuel it is excellent. Evelyn says that it 
is the best fuel for smoke-drying herrings. 
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The ash is indigenous to all the countries of Europe, 
and is found in northern Africa and many of the 
northern parts of Asia. There is a great tendency in 
the ash to run into varieties, many of which assume 
the character of distinct species, and trees similar in 
appearance to the ash occur in North America. The 
most Striking variety in England is the weeping-ash, 
which possesses all the characters of the common ash, 
except that its branches grow downward. It is often 
gafted on a lofty stem, and the pendent branches 
form a natural arbour. This variety is said to have 
originated accidentally in a field at Gamlinghay, in 
Cambridgeshire. At Cowpen, near Morpeth, there 
are some singularly fine trees of this variety, Ina 
good soil the ash attains a height of fifteen feet in ten 
years. One of the largest trees in this country, and 
there is little doubt that it is the largest, stands in 
Woburn Park, the seat of the Duke of Bedford. Its 
dimensions, which are given by Mr. Loudon in the 
‘Arboretum,’ are as follows :—It is ninety feet high 
from the ground to the top of its branches, and the 
stem alone is twenty-eight feet. It is twenty-three 
feet six inches in circumference on the ground ; twenty 
feet at one foot; and fifteen feet three inches at three 
feet from the ground. The circumference of its 
branches is one hundred and thirteen feet in diameter, 
and the measurable timber in the body of the tree is 
three hundred and forty-three feet ; and in the arms 
and branches, one of which is nine feet in cireum- 
ference, five hundred and twenty-nine feet, making 
altogether eight hundred and seventy-two feet of tim- 
ber. Mr. Loudon mentions instances of several ash- 
trees which are higher, but none that contain so great 
a bulk of timber. At Carnock, in Stirlingshire, there 


isa fine ash, planted in 1596, and consequently two 
hundred and forty-six years old, which contains six 


hundred and seventy-nine cubic feet of timber. Eve- 
lyn suggests that “ every prudent lord of a manor 
should employ one acre of ground with ash to every 
twenty acres of other land; since, in as many years, it 
would be worth more than the land itself.” The value 
of land has risen so much since Evelyn’s time, as to 
render this advice no longer judicious ; and iron is also 
extensively used as a substitute for timber. The sub- 
soil should be dry, and stiff clay-land must be avoided. 
A coppice of ash may be cut every six or seven years 
for walking-sticks, hoops, rods for crates, light hurdles, 
and wattled fences, or at twelve or fourteen years for 
hop-poles. When the plants attain a diameter of from 
four to six inches, the wood becomes useful for a 
greater variety of purposes. In the hop counties and 
in the potteries plantations of ash are very profitable, 
from the demand for hop-poles and for crates. 

As a picturesque tree, the ash is admired for the 
lightness of its whole appearance. Gilpin says :—-“ Its 
branches at first keep close to the trunk, and form 
acute angles with it; but, as they begin to lengthen, 
they generally take an easy sweep; and the looseness 
of the 1eaves, corresponding with the lightness of the 
spray, the whole forms an elegant depending foliage.” 
He adds—“ Nothing can have a better effect than an 
old ash hanging from the corner of a wood, and bring- 
ing off the heaviness of the other foliage with its loose 
pendent branches.” Strutt says—‘ It is in mountain 
Scenery that the ash appears to peculiar advantage, 
waving its slender branches over some precipice, which 
just affords it soil sufficient for its footing, or springing 

tween crevices of rocks; a happy emblem,” he adds, 
“of the hardy spirit which will not be subdued by 
fortune’s scantiness.” Dr. Lindley, in the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ characterizes the ash as “ singularly 
graceful for a European tree, often resembling in its 
slender stems and thin airy foliage the acacias of tropi- 
tal regions.” The light green of its leaves contrasts 
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agreeably with trees of a more sombre hue. The ash 


| is not, like the oak, a grand object in extreme old age. 


It labours under one great disadvantage, which inter- 
feres with its character as an ornamental tree; and 
this is the brief period during which it retains its full 
foliage. The leaves are late in expanding, and in the 
north of England, in some years, the tree is not fully 
in leaf before the last week in June. With the first 
autumnal frost, however early it may be, the long 
stalks drop from the tree and disfigure the walks, at a 
time when all nature besides is still rejoicing in the 
full beauty of maturity. The leaves of the ash do not 
often exhibit those fading glories which are so emi- 
nently beautiful in many other trees. When ee 
by the frost, they shrivel and become of a blackish hue ; 
but if no frost has intervened, the leaves assume a 
lemon-coloured tinge, and have a most picturesque 
effect. A tract of country planted extensively with 
ash-trees has a cold and desolate appearance at a later 
period in spring and earlier in autumn than where other 
species prevail. 

We shall probably not soon return to the subject of 
trees, and therefore once more recommend them as 
calculated to interest any one who will take the 
trouble to observe the character of each species and its 
varying beauties throughout the whole year. The in- 
habitants of London now enjoy opportunities for this 
study which they never before possessed, at least to so 
great an extent, through the most commendable zeal 
of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, who have 
caused tablets to be placed in front of the trees 
and shrubs which were planted a few years ago in 
Kensington Gardens and St. James’s Park. Mr. Lou- 
don, the author of the‘ Arboretum,’ has conferred a 
favour on the public by pointing out what the com- 
missioners have done for their instruction. “In addi- 
tion to the scientific name, the English name is given, 
the natural order to which the tree and shrub belongs, 
and the year of its introduction into Britain. Thus, 
in the case of the sugar maple, we have the words 
below painted in white on a black ground :— 

* Acer saccharinum, ZL. 
The sugar maple. 
An aceraceous tree. 
A native of North America, 
Iutroduced in 1735.’ 

“ T need not enlarge on the entertainment and instruc- 
tion that this enlightened and liberal act on the part of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests will afford 
to the public frequenting these gardens, or even to 
those who, living remote from the metropolis, can visit 
them occasionally. Suffice it to say, that it will create 
a new sense in thousands of persons, and enable them 
to derive a degree of enjoyment from trees and shrubs 
which they had no idea of before. It will enable the 
citizen or extensive proprietor, intending to plant, to 
make choice of those trees and shrubs which he thinks 
most ornamental, or most likely to answer his purpose ; 
and thus, by improving the appearance of individual 
estates, it will contribute to increase the beauty and 
variety of the woody scenery of the whole country.” 





PLAINS, GEOGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Aut those parts of the dry land which cannot pro- 
perly be called mountainous are plains, and such com- 
= by far the greater part of the earth’s surface. 

hus, for instance, it has been estimated that in South 
America the plains are to the mountainous country as 
We are not aware that a similar calculation has 


perhaps materials sufficiently exact for the purpose. 
The word plain has but an indefinite meaning ot 
itself, and seems to be rightly understood only when 
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used in opposition to the word mountains, or when 
conjoined to the name of some known place, in which 
case it means the country itself so designated, or the 
environs of some particular spot. Thus we speak of 
the cities of the plains, the valleys of the plains, the 
plains of Lombardy, the plains of Quito, &c. 

It were a great error to imagine that by the word 
plain a pertectly horizontal surface is always under- 
stood. In its usual acceptation it means a greater or 
less extent of country, flat in its general level as 
compared with a mountainous country. The more 
perfectly even and horizontal the surface, the better 
does it deserve to be called a plain, such as the plains 
of Venezuela and of the lower Orinoco, Mesopotamia, 
&ec. But the surface of the ground may be gently 
waving, as Salisbury plain, and the Ukraine; or more 
prominently undulated, as the plain round Paris; or 
it may be studded with hills, as the plains of the Cassi- 
quiare ; or it may be traversed by valleys more or less 
wide and deep, like that part of France which lies 
between the Loire and the Garonne; er intersected 
with deep ravines, as the central plains of Russia, 
without ceasing on such accounts to be a plain. 

Plains have been divided into two classes, high and 
low; but a moment's reflection will show that such 
denominations can apply rigorously only to the two 
extremities of a scale of elevation, at the bottom of 
which would stand, for example, the delta of Egypt or 
the llanos of South America (which latter are raised 
only about 150 feet above the level of the ocean, and in 
some places even less), and at the top the plain of 
Antisana, 13,435 feet above the sea-level; whereas the 
greater number of plains are found at intermediate 
heights, as the following will show :— 

Feet above the Occan. 
The plains of Hungary 200 to 250 
The extensive plains on the north 
of the old continent from the 
Schelde to the Yenisei . ‘ 
Plains of Moscow. ‘ ‘ 
Plains of Lombardy . 
Plains of Lithuania . 
Suabia ° ‘ 
The plateau of Valdai 
Auvergne PA ° “ 
Switzerland between the 
and Jura. ‘ ‘ 
Steppes of the Kirghis 
Bavaria . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Plains of the two Casiiles 
Mysore . , . 
Table-land of Persia . ° ° 
&e. &e. 

Though we generally regard those plains which are 
the least raised above the surface of the ocean as the 
lowest, it must not be forgotten that round the Caspian 
and Aral there are plains of many thousand square 
miles considerably depressed below the sea-level ; as 
is also the case with the plain or valley of the Jordan. 

The term plateau has often been given exclusivel 
to elevated plains, but this also is incorrect, insaenah 
as by a plateau is sometimes meant a great extent of 
country considerably raised above the rest of the land, 
and having its mountains, its plains, and its valleys, as 
is no mare 4 exemplified in the minor plateau of 
Albania, and in the great plateau of Central Asia. 
The latter contains four great chains of mountains, the 
Altai on the north, the Thian-Chan and the Huen-lun 
in the interior, and the Himalaya on the south, between 
which are the vast plains of Dzoungaria, of Tongout, 
and of Tibet, with their rivers, valleys, and lakes. 

Table-land, properly so called, is an elevated plain 
rising abruptly from the general level of the country, 
and being, as it were, the bread and horizontal or 
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gently undulating top of an immense mountain, as the 
Nilgherry district of India. ‘Sometimes there are 
several such, set one upon the other, at least on one or 
two sides, when they are called platforms or terraces, 
as those on the eastern slope of the Cordillera of Ney 
Mexico. 

Some writers regard the words plateau and table- 
land as merely the French and English names for the 
same sort of elevation. Humboldt is of opinion. that 
these names should be confined to elevations pro. 
ducing a sensible diminution of temperature, and 
accordingly to such heights only as attain to 1800 or 
2400 feet. Some again, as Balbi, give the name of 
plateau to all high and extensive mountain-tracts, 

Generally speaking, the plains of Europe are of 
middling elevation, the extremes of high and low 
being principally found in Asia and America. Thus, 
while the great plains of Central Asia, about Ladak, 
Tibet, and Katchi, and round Koukounoor, and else- 
where, attain a height similar to those of Quito and 
Titicaca, or from 9000 to 12,000 feet, the great marshy 
plains of Siberia along the borders of the Frozen 
Ocean are very slightly raised above the sea-level, as 
is also the case with the plains of Bengal at the mouths 
of the Ganges, the whole of Mesopotamia, the Tehama 
of Arabia, &c. 

In South America, contrasting with the lofty plains 
of Quito, of Santa Fé de Bogota, &c., are the llanos 
aud the plains of the Amazon; while in North 
America the interminable prairies and the low swamns 
round New Orleans form a striking contrast with the 
Rocky Mountains and the elevated plains of Mexico. 

Of Africa little is known, but there is reason to 
believe that if the plains of Lower Egypt and part of 
the Sahara are very low, there may be high plains in 
the mountainous regions. 

Plains differ not only in their elevation, but in the 
horizontality of their surface and general slope, and in 
the nature of their soil; which circumstances, together 
with their geographical position, influence their climate 
and productions, and give to the most considerable 
among them a particular character and physiognomy. 
It may be remarked that the rocky and sandy plains 
belong almost exclusively to the hot and temperate 
regions of the old world. The plains of America are 
generally charaeterised by their gramineous covering 
or their vast forests; the Asiatic steppes by a twofold 
appearance, being in some parts studded with low 
saline plants, and in others, as in Southern Russia, 
Siberia, and Turkistan, covered with plants of the 
families of the Composite and Leguminose; while 
the greater part of the European plains are richly 
cultivated. 

We say such are the general characteristics, for there 
are plains of similar character and physiognomy in 
very different and widely separated regions of the 
world. The high land of the Campos Parexis, for 
instance, in South America, is very similar in phy- 
siognomy to the desert of Gobi in Asia. The Desiertos, 
near Coquimbo, are of the same character as the 
Sahara. The Puszta of . Hungary resemble the 
savannas of the New World ; and the pampas of Cor- 
dova are not unlike some of the Siberian steppes. 

Though, as we have said, plains constitute by far 
the greater portion of the earth’s surface, and are very 
varied in their appearance, there are nevertheless 
some which are remarkable not only for their extent, 
but for the peculiarities which distinguish them; 
peculiarities derived, no doubt, in part from the cir- 
cumstances attending their original formation, and 
which no subsequent causes have been able to ob- 
literate. These remarkable plains are known under 
the names of deserts, landes, and heaths, steppes 
savannas, and prairies, Janos, pampas, and selvas (or 
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forest plains) of the Maraiion. Deserts having been 
already described under their particular head, we shall 
here give a brief account of the others. 

Heaths and Landes of Europe.—From Paris to 
Moscow and Cazan on the one hand, and to Astrakan 
on the other, is one continued plain, comprising the 
Jowlands of Northern France, the Netherlands, the 
North of Germany, the whole of Prussia, and the 
greater part of Poland and Russia, as far as the first 
terraces of the Ural. Besides which there are many 
minor plains, as those of Wallachia and Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Lombardy, &c. The antient civilization of 
Europe has covered the greater part of its plains with 
cultivation and rendered some of these lands the 
richest in the world (the plains of Lombardy) ; never- 
theless there are some spots which seem to defy all 
human efforts to bring them into cultivation: such are 
those between the Lower Volga and the Ural, of which 
we shall speak more fully in describing the steppes ; 
and such are the heaths and landes. Of these, next to 
those of Russia, the most extensive are in Lapland 
and West Gothland. But the chief landes and heaths, 
properly so called, lie in the north-west of Germany. 
In Lower Silesia, Lusatia, and Brandenburg there is 
little else than sand, and also in Pomerania and Meck- 
lenburg, studded with a few hills, numerous lakes, 
and, along the maritime parts of the latter, having 
some woods of oak. In Hanover the gentle acclivities 
are covered with heath, which extends through part of 
Holstein to the centre of Jutland. The most sterile 
parts of Hanover however are the landes of Liineburg 
and Verden between the Elbe and the Weser, and 
those of Meppen on the right bank of the Ems. Those 
of Liineburg and its vicinity are said to cover a space 
of about 6000 square miles. These landes are covered 
with heath, with pine woods, and marshes. On the 
west of the Ems, about Bentheim, there are also ex- 
tensive Jandes covered with swamps and stagnant pools. 
In the province of the Lower Rhine, in the environs of 
Monjoie between Eupen and Malmedy, we again find 
vast Jandes coated with heath. In France, of which 
country about one-twelfth is unproductive soil, there 
are extensive landes and. barren spots. That tract 
which extends eastward from the right bank of the 
Adour, and gives its name to the department, consists 
almost wholly of pools, marshes, and heaths, and this 
sterile plain extends a great way into- the department 
of the Gironde. The shingle plain of Crau, in the 
department of the Bouches du Rhone, is well known, 
and likewise the sterile chalky plain of La Champagne 
Pouilleuse. In the kingdom of Naples there are con- 
siderable Jandes. 

Steppes.—This name, which is Russian, is given 
more particularly to the extensive plains which lie on 
the north-west cf Asia. Considered as a whole, the 
steppes have a character quite different from the other 
great plains of the world, though in different parts 
they present partially the distinguishing features which 
characterise the llanos, the savannas, the pampas, the 
sandy deserts, &c. Generally speaking, they consist 
of rich pastures intermingled with woods, barren 
sands, muriatiferous clay, and abounding in lakes, 
pools, and streams of salt and bitter waters. 

From the sea of Azof on the west to the foot of the 
Little Altai on the east, there is 2 band extending, in 
anorth-east direction, from the mouth of the Kuban 
towards Torusk, where the undulations of the plain 
prevent the egress of the waters, which, percolating 
through a highly saline soil, are collected in the hollows 
ito innumerable lakes and pools of salt water, which 
give a oe ec feature and interest to these steppes. 

Farther northward, the Siberian plains have a 


general slope towards the Frozen Orean, and are 
intersected by the great rivers Obi, Yenisci, and Lena; 
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between the lower courses of which extend immense 
frozen marshes, covered with moss, and interspersed 
with a few sandy and clayey hills crowned with tufts 
or clumps of stunted birch and other dwarf shrubs. 

The greater part of what are properly called the 
steppes form a considerable part of the country known 
as Independent Tartary, which is inhabited by the no- 
madic hordes of the Kirghis Cossacks. 

The steppe which lies on the north-west of the Cas- 
a. bounded by the Caucasus, the sea of Azof, the 

ower course of the Don, and thence to the Ural or 
Iaik, is inhabited by the Cossacks of the Black Sea and 
the Nogay Tartars. The whole of this steppe is cha- 
racterized as composed of hills of a moving shelly 
sand, between which are beautiful green pastures, and 
marshy hollows with reeds and clumps of trees, among 
which are willows, poplars, and wild olive. There are 
numerous salt streams and brine-pools, barren patches 
covered with a saline efflorescence, and in many places 
tufts of saline plants. The fertility of the hollows 
seems due to a sheet of water, which, coming from the 
hilly range called Obstchei Sirt, a branch of the Ural, 
flows immediately below the sandy surface, being pro- 
bably retained by an impervious substratum. 

Between the Jaik on the west and a low ridge of 
hills on the east, which may be regarded as a south-east- 
ern continuation of the Ural, and which extends between 
the Aral and the Caspian, is another steppe similar in 
character to that already described. It is occupied by 
the Kirghis of the little horde; while what is called the 
central or middle horde ranges over the vast steppe con- 
tained between the lake Aral and the Sir on the south, 
the low hills already mentioned on the west, the Oulous- 
taou and Naourgiuskaia ranges on the north, and the 
Sarasou on the east. With the exception of the Sir, 
all the waters of this great basin lose themselves in 
the sand, or in lakes more or less salt, the principal 
of which is the famous Aksakal Bari. 

To the north of the last-mentioned steppe lies the 
great steppe or plain of Ischim, which extends from 
the eastern slope of the south extremity of the Ural, 
across the Tobol, to the Irtish. It takes its name from 
the river Ischim, which, dividing it nearly in two, falls 
into the Irtish near Petropavlofiskoi. The north-east 
part of this steppe towards Tara, on the left bank of 
the Irtish, is covered with dense forests abounding in 
game and rich in furs. Sables are in great number, 
but of indifferent quality ; besides which there are 
bears, wolves, foxes, ermines and squirrels, beavers, 
lynxes, gluttons, and others, and still farther north 
are reindeer. The Kirghis of the middle horde some- 
times encamp in the plains of Ischim, of similar 
general character to those already described. 

Crossing the Irtish, we enter the great steppe of 
Baraba, occupying all the space between that river 
and the Upper Obi. This steppe, lying nearer the foot 
of the mountainous district of the south and east, con- 
tains numerous lakes and pools, particularly in its 
southern portion. This district is in many places 
extremely fertile, and along the watercourses the 
grass grows Juxuriantly. The north and north-west 
parts are wooded, but the more southern, those lying 
along the Irtish and towards the Altai, have few trees, 
and are less fertile. The lake Tschany, the largest 
and nearly the most northerly of the great group of 
lakes, abounds in fish; the surrounding country is 
extremely fertile, and abounds in aquatic gamo, the 
chief nourishment of the Tartar tribes who live dis- 
persed along the frontiers of this canton. Interspersed 
with the sandy, barren, and saline spots are many 
places where there is excellent land for tillage, in 
which grain and flax succeed well. In those parts of 
this district which suit them there are great quantities 
of elks, roebucks, and wild boars. The Kirghis of the 
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great horde occupy a more mountainous country to 
the south of the Sarasou. 

Besides these great steppes, there are numerous 
other patches of greater or less extent and similar 
general character in Central Siberia, reaching from 
the Ural to the Lena. 

Previous to the nominal subjection of the wander- 
ing hordes to Russia, that country had lines of fortified 
Po for its protection against these predatory bands; 
put now that the different hordes of Kirghis acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Russia, and their several chiefs 
are paid by the Russian government, many of these 
posts have been abandoned, and open villages are now 
multiplying along the roads by which the Russian 
caravans travel towards Kiachta and in the direction 
of the mining districts of the Altai. The inhabitants 
of these villages, some of which are very large, are the 
only stationary population of the steppes. The wan- 
dering tribes are very numerous, and are continually 
shifting their ground to find food for their numerous 
cattle, consisting of horses, camels, horned cattle, 
sheep, and goats. These herds, together with the 
booty taken in their incursions upon the Calmucksand 
others, form the sole wealth of the Kirghis, who lead 
easy and independent lives. 

he extent of the steppes prey so called, ex- 
cluding the marshy plains of the north, may be about 
1,000,000 square miles. 

Savannas or Prairies.—The central part of North 

America, from the Frozen Ocean to the Gulf of 


Mexico, may be regarded as one continuous plain, 
divided by a low watershed into the north-eastern 
basin, whose waters flow into the Polar Sea, Hudson’s 
Bay, and, by the great lakes and St. Lawrence, into 
the Atlantic, and the basin of the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi, whose waters fall into the Gulf of Mexico. 


This immense tract of country, estimated by Hum- 
boldt at 2,430,000 square miles, is extremely varied in 
climate, in character, and productions; for while the 
northern portion, which is watered by the Mackenzie, 
Back’s River, the Churchill, and the Saskatchewan, is 
condemned for the greater part of the year to all the 
horrors of an iron-bound soil and stunted polar vege- 
tation, palms and other tropical trees grow at the ex- 
tremity of the southern portion. It is this southern 
basin, watered by the mighty Missouri and Mississippi, 
with their abundant affluents, that contains those ex- 
tensive grass-covered tracts, the savannas and prairies. 
They lie chiefly on the western side of the Mississippi, 
though along the illinois river they are found to the 
extent of 1,200,000 acres, and also in other parts of the 
basin east of the Mississippi. But the whole of the 
territory from the right bank of the Mississippi to the 
mountains is not one continued savanna, or even an 
unbroken horizontal plain; for it rises towards the 
mountains, many of whose spurs are reached by the 
Missouri, which has erroded their extremities into 
bluffs. These ridges form the boundaries of the basins 
of the great tributary streams, the Platte, the Kanses, 
the Osage, the Arkansas, &c. Woods are also occa- 
sionally met with along the Mississippi and other 
watercourses, as likewise in Arkansas; and in some 
places, as between the Platte and the Missouri, there 
are extensive surfaces of moving sands resembling 
those of the African desert. Elsewhere again, as from 
the mouth of the Arkansas along the Mississippi, a 
distance of 450 miles long and 40 miles broad, the soil 
is al] swamps and pools, with abundance of trees: this 
is also the case above Illinois lake and elsewhere. 
Along the upper Missouri, from the territory of the 
Mandans, is an interminable plain without trees or 
shrubs except in the marshy spots. In various parts, 
but more especially along the borders of the great 
plain, and in Arkansas, salt is found. 
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The savannas, or prairies, ag they are also called, are 
divided by Flin‘, an American writer, into three 
kinds :—1. the heathy or bushy, which have springs 
and are covered with small shrubs, grape-vines, &e., 
very common in Indiana, J)linois, and Missouri ; 2. dry 
or rolling, generally destitute of water and almost of 
all vegetation but grass; they are the most common 
and extensive: the traveller may wander for days in 
these vast and nearly level plains without wood or 
water, and see no object rising above the horizon; 
3. the alluvial or wet prairies, the smallest division; 
they are covered with a rich vegetation of tall rank 
grass. The soil is deep, black, friable, and fertile, and 
abounding in pools without issue, left by the floodings 
of the rainy season. It is over the second kind chiefly 
that the bisons wander in herds of from forty thousand 
to fifty thousand. Stags, or more properly wapitis, are 
also very numerous; and between the Arkansas and 
Red rivers there are droves of wild horses. Deer are 
also numerous; and along the borders of the Missouri, 
above the Platte, or shallow river, the antelope abounds 
in herds of several hundreds. In summer wild goats 
are seen in vast numbers along the Mississippi. Above 
the Mandan villages are grizzly bears; and badgers, 
beavers, otters, foxes, wolves, racoons, opossums, 
squirrels, porcupines, and skunks inhabit the same 
region. To this enumeration of Warden’s and Flint’s, 
Lyell adds the jaguar. The waters teem with alliga- 
tors and tortoises, and their surface is covered with 
millions of migratory water-fowl, which perform their 
annual voyage between the Canadian lakes and the 


shores of the Mexican Gulf. 
(To be continued.] 





Siberian Fowling.—Shooting after our manner is never prac- 
tised here. Ifa t sees any one shoot flying, he stands with 
his mouth open, staring with astonishment, not at the skill of the 
sportsman, but at his folly in expending so much ammunition, 
which is exceedingly expensive, on a single bird. He believes, 
as is really the case, that more skill is required to shoot with his 
rifle that carries the smallest quantity of powder, and a single ball 
about the size of swan-shot, with that extraordinary precision 
nec so as not to perforate the fur. In this, perhaps, they 
excel any people living: if they do shoot, though they prefer to 
trap even the black-cock, gelinottes, and coq de bruyére, they 
always strike the bird on the head, and this at a distance of two 
or three hundred paces. They snare even the double becasse, a 
bird hardly known in England, of which there are periodical 
flights in Russia and Siberia, and which are in our estimation 
superior to any sort of game we are acquainted with. When 
they shoot, they approach the object first on all-fours, and theu 
crawl on their stomachs till they are at a proper distance for 
firing. They have usually two rests to their rifle, which they 
fix in the snow or ground when not frozen, and having taken a 
steady aim, rarely if ever miss. To an Englishman these rifies 
do appear, to be sure, the most extraordinary machines, and few 
would have the courage to use them. They prove, however, that 
success depends much more on the skill of the sportsman than 
the excellence of his arms, which, indeed, we have long since 
found out in many other countries. We had with us one of 
Lancaster's tube-guns, for which the amateurs would have given 
more than the prime cost, but more out of curiosity than for use. 
The common rifle-barrels are made at Tobolsk, are very heavy, 
and have a very small bore. The grooves are round, instead of 
perpendicular, and the ball, which is cut, instead of cast, 18 
forced in and the edges rounded off in ramming down. The 
lock is large and awkward-looking, the springs on the outside, 
that of the cock clumsy and not tempered: the whole machine 
works so slowly that you may see the trigger stop and move on 
again during the progress of the cock towards the pan. The 
charge does not contain fifty grains of powder. In the event of 
a spring breaking, the chassewr readily replaces it by one of wood, 
generally of larch, which answers his purposz equally well, aud 
he is thus independent of the gunmaker. With all these imper- 
fections, as we have said before, they rarely or never miss, 
always hit an animal whose fur is precious through the muzzle. 
Rifles of this sort cost here 25 roubles, powder 5 roubles per 
Ib., and lead is also dear.—Cottrell’s Recollections of Siberia. 





